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we had been driven from our homes in such a hurry, we had plenty of time—all the endless time of the Slavic East. While we put the cells of our exile at least halfway in order, a violent rain began to fall. The filth on the ground immediately became a single slippery mass with hundreds of flies buzzing over it.
The freight cars were loaded but still open. We took turns standing guard by them. The number of idle spectators who gathered around constantly increased.
When the Soviet lieutenant who was to accompany the train appeared, we heaved sighs of relief.
Someone asked when we would leave. He looked us over with a gloomy expression on his face. "They're making a lot of difficulties here. Who knows . . . ?" He met further questioning with the inscrutable Soviet smile.
Finally we found out what had taken place from Leo.
This blithe young fellow had suddenly appeared before me. "I'm Leo and am under orders to keep an eye on you people here." I sat down with the boy in an empty compartment.
The Polish administration would not dispatch the train because it was being misused to "smuggle contraband goods." But the Soviet headquarters insisted that it be sent.
Leo was a Pole—but a Stalinist. He worked for the UB, the Polish secret police, which may be regarded as a branch of the Soviet MVD. "When they inspect later on—and they will inspect—show them the cars that have only your things in them."
Leo gave excellent advice, and he was a bright fellow in other ways. "What will save you is cash—and who doesn't need that nowadays?" he asked with a crafty smile.
I understood. While Leo conversed with my wife, I went to the other members of the party and in no time at all I had collected twenty thousand zloties. I gave them to him. The boy beamed. And for the first time we dared to smile again.
Late in the afternoon a detachment of Polish soldiers, a sergeant and five men, marched up. They wore clean uniforms and seemed well-disciplined. The Soviet lieutenant followed them. "Colonel Sokolov picked them out himself in the barracks—escort for train . . ."
The Polish civilians, who had surrounded the cars like a swarm of bees, were suddenly very quiet. They retreated a few steps. The soldiers took over the guarding of the freight cars. Leo went unobtrusively from one to the other to inform them about the state of affairs.
In the midst of a new burst of the heavy rainfall that had set in at twilight, the last "passenger," the dead Gerhart Hauptmann, arrived.
The truck, driven by a militiaman, raced through the wet ordure and splashed it high on both sides. On the open truck, dripping wet, was the poet's huge desk. On it stood the zinc casket. It had developed a crack. On the chairs from the study, which stood beside the desk, were